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Wrapped in Cellophane 


A? one reviews the literature of management and grows familiar 
with the categories covering the various managerial functions, he 
begins to realize that one phase has received considerably less study 
than many of the others; namely, the operations and problems of top 
management. This at first appears puzzling, but the reasons become ap- 
parent when you reflect on the character of the top management job and 
the manifold demands that are made upon the top officer of the 
company. 

A great deal of the existing management literature is the direct reflec- 
tion of discussions held by executives at management conferences such 
as those of the AMA. It is evident that top officers of companies, unlike 
their lieutenants in the ranks of production management, sales, finance, 
personnel, etc., are not in the habit of getting together to discuss mutual 
operating problems. When they do meet, it appears that their discus- 
sions generally concern external forces affecting their business, and 
rather rarely the purely operating phases of their jobs. 

It has been said that when a man goes to the top in any organization 
he ceases to be a student. He knows all there is to know. But this is just 
more of the folklore of the top executive. Actually, most members of 
top management are well aware that they are required to know more 
than ever before, and many high executives suffer keenly from a reali- 
zation that their time for studious pursuits has been curtailed and, 
more seriously, that there are many things about their own organiza- 
tions that they can’t seem to learn about. 

A good deal has been said about what happens to a man when he is 
elevated to a top command—somewhat in the form of joking disrespect. 
The facts are that in the vast majority of cases nothing actually happens 
to the man himself, but his associates insist on changing him. He does 
not want to be important, but is made important, and very frequently 
the result is that he loses his former close touch with the people he 
should continue to know intimately and many of the realities within 
his organization with which he was formerly concerned. He is often the 
victim of a conspiracy of smoothness. Those close to him feel that they 
are his court and that it is their responsibility to be good courtiers—to 
protect him against discomforts and to shield him from unpleasantness. 
A wartime anecdote serves to illustrate this point: 

During the campaign in the South Pacific, a messboy asked a junior 
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General Outlook 


As this is written, there is still no sign of 
any settlement in either steel or coal, and 
as long as these two big stoppages continue, 
an immense threat hangs over the economy. 
Nevertheless, optimism over business pros- 
pects is very much in evidence in many 
quarters, notably in the stock market where 
buying surges last week sent shares to a new 
high for the year. 

If the deadlocks do not continue long 
enough to produce important secondary 
effects, the optimism will, in all prob- 
ability, be justified, for the upturn that got 
under way last summer appears to have 
considerable staying power. Despite a sea- 
sonal decline in employment, unemploy- 
ment dropped in September to 3.4 million, 
the lowest figure since May. Production was 
up moderately in September, and construc- 
tion was booming. Moreover, two sizable in- 
flationary factors exist; the government 
deficit and the G.I_.insurance refunds, The 
latter are expected to add almost $3 billion 
to purchasing power in the first half of next 
year. 


Production 


Production was up about 6 per cent in 
September from the low of last July, and 
moderately above August output. The Octo- 
ber figure will, of course, reflect the effect of 
the steel strike—operations have dropped 
to about 10 per cent of capacity—but will 
not give much indication of any secondary 
effects. Automobile production, for ex- 
ample, has been continuing at record levels 
all through the month, though some com- 
panies have announced that they will have 
to curtail operations drastically in Novem- 
ber unless more steel is available. 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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(Continued from Page 1) 


officer where he could find an iron to press the admiral’s 
clothes. The officer didn’t know where an iron could be 
obtained, but promised to furnish one. A four-motor 
bomber was dispatched across 3,000 miles of the Pacific 
and returned with a single item of cargo—a flatiron. Ordi- 
narily the admiral would not have learned about the inci- 
dent. It would never have occurred to him to wonder how 
his clothes could have been pressed so expertly in that 
remote corner of the world. But by some rare chance the 
admiral did hear about it. He promptly hit the ceiling 
and nearly courtmartialed the junior officer on the spot. 
The whole matter to him was incomprehensible. He had 
never done anything to indicate that he wanted such 
coddling—why should people assume that he wanted it? 


Things like this have happened to top business execu- 
tives. In many cases they do not know that they happen 
and if they did they would react exactly like the admiral. 


It seems to be a general assumption, when a man be- 
comes a leader of any organization, that he is going to a 
point of vantage—an observatory—which gives him a 
broader view of the entire organization. But, though his 
vision is broadened, he is less able to see what is going on 
at his very feet. Again it is the old story of his old associ- 
ates and his intimates insisting on treating him differ- 
ently. Somehow information does not get to him in the 
usual way: suddenly he does not know what the grape- 
vine is saying: suddenly he isn’t one of the old gang; sud- 
denly he is wrapped in cellophane, insulated against cer- 
tain realities, and, unless he works to prevent it, given 
special information in specially prepared forms. Various 
leaders who have told me of being victims of this process 
came from such widely separated walks of life as the 
church, business, government and labor unions. 

A very real danger, and one that every intelligent 
reader appreciates, is that such protection may prevent 
him from learning about problems and developments in 
his organization that should receive his study and atten- 
tion. To cite a typical illustration: One company presi- 
dent found that his retail outlets had suddenly begun to 
lose their market position. The reason, investigation 
showed, was not a shortage of customers but a shortage of 
goods—the stores had practically nothing to sell. And 
their stocks were inadequate, not because they couldn’t 
get the merchandise, but because they were held to cer- 
tain dollar figures on inventory, and (this was 1948) the 
dollar figures had been set in 1945. Many of the men 
around the president, of course, knew what the effect of 
the price rise had been, but none of them liked to venture 
in with the evil tidings—the dollar allotments had been 
the president’s idea in the first place. The result was that 
the company was almost out of business before the situa- 
tion was corrected. 

The real purpose of these remarks, which I honestly do 
not believe draw a distorted picture of what occurs in 
many situations, is to draw attention to the fact that the 
operating problems of top management do require study. 
Somehow, despite the “protection” and despite the new 
regard in which he is held by his associates, the top officer 


must devise techniques that will in an orderly way bring 
him information that he should have for the intelligent 
administration of his business. It has been said that deci- 
sion-making is the essential production job of top man- 
agement. But decisions are only as good as the informa- 
tion on which they are based. To appraise the perform- 
ance of a given department, to be aware of developments 
in production, marketing and finance, and to know the 
morale of his employees, a company president must get 
facts without fancy packaging on them. How is this done? 
What is the best way of doing it? This is a real operating 
problem, on which more top executives might well com- 
pare notes. 


Trends in Business 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Construction 


Construction activity continues as one of the strong 
spots in the economy. The dollar volume of building per- 
mits issued in September (Dun & Bradstreet, 215 cities) 
showed a contraseasonal rise of 12.5 per cent over the 
August figure, and was up by 6.7 per cent over September 
of a year ago. The total for the month, $390.8 million, 
was a record for the month of September. 


Value of construction put in place during September 
was $1.9 billion, slightly higher than the August figure, 
and about equal to the total for September, 1948. 


Business Spending 


Aside from the steel and coal strikes, the biggest ques- 
tion mark in economic calculations is the extent to which 
capital purchases will hold up next winter and spring. 
The latest Department of Commerce survey on the sub- 
ject shows that this summer business expected to spend 
$8.8 billion in the last half of the year on plant and equip- 
ment, a decline of about 14 per cent from the all-time high 
achieved during the corresponding period of 1948. How- 
ever, as Business Week points out, the figures were gath- 
ered last July, when business men generally were pessi- 
mistic about prospects and inclined to go slowly on plans 
for expansion and modernization. 


Distribution 


Dollar volume of department store sales was 14 per 
cent under 1948 in the latest week for which figures are 
available (ending October 22). The decline for the year 
to that date was 6 per cent. Wholesale volume, though 
below the similar period of 1948, rose moderately in 
September and the early part of October. 





Sources: 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
BROOKMIRE, INC. 
BUSINESS WEEK 
CLEVELAND TRUST CO. 
DUN’S REVIEW 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF 
NEW YORK 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 





























Research 


Payroll Costs in 
Industrial Relations 


If personel management is to become more profes- 
sional and improve its status with top management, a 
closer accounting and measuring of its activities may be 
a premier requisite. Of course, the imponderable bene- 
fits and the incalculable human contributions made by 
personnel management must always be taken into ac- 
count. And however well the data may have been pre- 
pared, they usually are not exact, but merely indicate a 
tendency. Nevertheless management has only a limited 
sum of money at its disposal for expenditures, and it is 
its job to make the best use of its scarce resources among 
the many competing aims for which funds are being 
allocated. 

A notable contribution toward this end has been made 
by a large company which has just completed a survey 
of manpower and payroll costs by the principal per- 
sonnel functions, which may be of some interest and 
practical value. Twelve large companies participated in 
the survey. Their total employment was 344,000, their 
average slightly under 29,000. The number of employees 
in six companies was close to the average; two com- 
panies exceeded the average and four companies were 
below the average. 


Over-all results © Over-all results of the survey 
revealed the following average for the 12 participating 
companies: 


NUMBER OF 
INDUSTRIAL ANNUAL 
RELATIONS INDUSTRIAL 
EMPLOYEES RELATIONS 
Per 1,000 Payro.t Cost 
CoMPANY Per COMPANY 
EMPLOYEES EMPLOYEE 
Total staff (all industrial 
relations employees) .... 10.26 $50.72 
Gemoral etalE ....ccccccss 4.66 24.48 
Department, division, plant 
ee ee eee 5.60 26.24 


Average monthly salary of 
industrial relations em- 
ployees—$411 

These data indicate that there was roughly one indus- 
trial relations employee for every 100 company em- 
ployees providing services worth roughly $50 a year per 
employee. The range of the data, however, is quite strik- 
ing: The number of total staff of industrial relations em- 
ployees varied from 5.55 to 13.26, the cost per employee 
from $24.24 to $63.75; the average monthly salary of 
industrial relations employees varied from $337 to $469.” 


Specifie data ¢ The following shows a general 
breakdown of the average number and average payroll 
costs of employees engaged in various subsidiary phase: 
of personnel administration: 


* The salary figures given in the last table, it must be remembered, do not 
necessarily represent actual salaries because the salary of one individual may 
be charged against more than one activity. 


TOTAL STAFF 


General administration 
(top supervision)... 
Employment activities. 
Training activities.... 
Wage and salary ae- 
a ree 
Safety activities....... 
Medical activities..... 
Employee benefits ac- 
RRR rere 
Employee services ac- 
IR 02 ia Sis ove h oa 
Labor relations activi- 
SR an.cavakadan awe 
Personnel records ac- 
a are eta ae 


Numper INbwus- 
TRIAL RELATIONS 
EMPLOYEES PER 


1,000 ComPpaNy 
EMPLOYEES 


1.13 
1.27 
0.70 
1.04 
1.17 
0.92 
1.07 
0.71 
0.50 


1.42 


GENERAL STAFF 


General administration 
(top supervision)... 
Employment activities. 
Training activities. .... 
Wage and salary ac- 
ore 
Safety activities....... 
Medical activities..... 
Employee benefits ac- 
ME secs S,0tb3b,6-0.0 010 
Employee services ac- 
rer 
Labor relations activi- 
ER ere 
Personnel records ac- 
ee eee 


Numser INnpus- 
TRIAL RELATIONS 
EMPLOYEES Pek 


1,000 ComPpaANy 
EMPLOYEES 


0.38 
0.68 
0.35 
0.69 
0.59 
0.33 
0.61 
0.38 
0.31 


0.74 


ANNUAL INDUs- 
TRIAL RELATIONS 
Payrout Cost 
Per COMPANY 
EMPLOYEE 


$8.23 
5.86 
3.91 


5.37 
5.80 
4.53 


ANNUAL INDUs- 
TRIAL RELATIONS 
Payro.u Cost 
Per COMPANY 
EMPLOYEE 

$3.52 

S.a7 

2.06 


DEPARTMENT, DIVISION, PLANT ano FIELD STAFF 


General administration 
(top supervision)... 
Employment activities. 
Training activities..... 
Wage and salary ac- 
ere 
Safety activities ...... 
Medical activities..... 
Employee benefits ac- 
oo save sa teeny r0-0 
Employee services ac- 
MEE 5456 4095.0%0.0% 
Labor relations activi- 
ee 
Personnel records ac- 
MS Sib bdns oases 


General administration (top supervi- 
RE Ee etree Seer re 
Employment activities 
I MORNIN. 06:06:40 0100006500466 
Wage and salary activities 
NN, EIS iso vaaecge 008 ons knne : 
Oe hyo 
Employee benefits activities 
Employee services activities 
Labor relations activities............. 
Personnel records activities 


Numser INnbus- 
TRIAL RELATIONS 
EMPLOYEES PER 
1,000 Company 


EMPLOYEES 
1.13 
0.71 
0.46 
0.41 
1.01 
0.80 
0.61 
0.53 
0.26 


1.07 





ANNUAL INDUs- 
TRIAL RELATIONS 
Payro.i Cost 
Per COMPANY 
EMPLOYEE 


$7.05 
3.22 
2.43 


1.97 
4.88 
3.56 


2.53 


AVERAGE MONTHLY 
SaLary OF INDUs- 
TRIAL RELATIONS 

EMPLOYEES 


$669 
388 
469 
425 
424 
399 
364 
389 
486 
97 
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Planning for Economic Change 


One of the most important problems facing AMA 
members is the necessity of keeping their organizations 
adaptable to these times of economic change. Many have 
mentioned that their main problem is how to adjust 
their businesses to the impact of sudden changes in the 
demand for their products which occur because of com- 
petitor’s price changes, new products and inventions, 
shifts in consumer taste, or because: of seasonal, cyclical, 
and erratic fluctuations. Companies may be faced by 
equally sudden changes on the supply side—shifting in 
costs, interruption or slowing of material supplies, labor 
disturbances, breakdown of the production lines. Other 
major factors creating uncertainty in the individual busi- 
ness are government policies; the impact of such meas- 
ures as expenditures and tax changes, labor policies, 
changing foreign relations, ete., must be taken into 
account. 

These factors of uncertainty require dynamic plan- 
ning by the individual firm. Many companies plan very 
thoroughly, but little is known of what they actually do, 
not much, even, about the procedural aspects. It would 
be most helpful to have definite knowledge on such plan- 
ning procedures as the following: What types of plans 
are formed? How frequently are the plans made? What 
is the relative influence of past events, of future prog- 
nostications, of standards? How far ahead are the plans 
made? How frequently are plans revised, i.e., what types 
of economic changes make it advisable to change plans? 
What is the relative influence of outside and inside esti- 
mates? How well do the forecasts check with the esti- 
mates? 

Three major types of company planning may be 
stressed—investment, production and financial. 


Investment planning ¢ Investment planning 
concerns itself with the budgeting of future capital ex- 
penditures. Many firms, of course, have a capital budget, 
but little of practical help is known about the principles 
on which investments are made. The capital budget is 
frequently tied in with expected sales over a period of 
years. Estimates are made of the period of time over 
which the investment “pays for itself,” and usually the 
return has to be a quick one. The rate of return is held 
to be a minimum of 20 to 25 per cent in many instances. 
This may be due partly to the riskiness of the invest- 
ments, partly to the shortage of equity capital. Many 
firms are also reluctant to have too high a ratio of out- 
side debts to their own capital, partly because of the 
fear of increased loss in case of bankruptcy, partly in 
order to appear on the “safe” or “right” side to banks 
and financial institutions. The rate of interest does not 
seem to be an important factor in many types of invest- 
ment, except in construction and transportation. But we 
need much more information than these scraps, particu- 
larly about the decision-making process as it affects 
investment and about the actual history of investments. 


A number of organizations provide help to business 
men in the form of data on the prevailing trend. Esti- 
mates of prospective capital outlays are made by such 
organizations as the Department of Commerce, Dun & 
Bradstreet, Business Week. Fortune magazine publishes 
the forecasts of business men themselves. This shows, for 
the last few years, that business men are rather accurate 
as regards trends in their own companies, but inaccurate 
regarding general trends, the estimates of which are 
generally much less securely founded. 


Production planning ¢ “Production planning” 
is used here in its wide sense, to include planning for out- 
put and the major outlays required to produce it. Many 
firms have developed highly intricate and effective plans 
integrating production flows and sales. The current con- 
cern is to provide flexibility rather than maximum tech- 
nical efficiency in order that the sudden changes of the 
economic scene may be met successfully. Steps taken 
may include such measures as the following: planning 
the new plant for a greater range of output rather than 
for optimum size at lowest average cost; providing for 
plant divisibility (large number of identical machines) ; 
insuring plant adaptability (machinery suitable for sev- 
eral different products or processes) ; planning for plant 
variability (use of a flexible labor force rather than 
machinery). An increasing number of companies are 
trying to create flexibility by decentralizing their pro- 
duction operations and allocating greater responsibility 
and authority at the lower levels of management. Some 
companies are also setting up “control departments” 
attached to the offices of their presidents. Such a depart- 
ment plans the labor force necessary and possible in 
each department as the volume of sales fluctuates. It 
also plans variations in inventory, capital expenditures, 
advertising and supplies to make possible speedy re- 
trenchment or expansion. 


Financial planning ¢ Financial planning con- 
sists of the actual provision of funds for current and 
long-term operations, the “cash” and “equity” budget. 
The cash budget shows the projected expenditures and 
income for the company as a whole, and for functions 
and departments. It may also contain checks on the 
manner in which the various plans are being carried 
out; some companies have developed efficiency ratios or 
standards to check the efficacy of various current expen- 
ditures. The cash budget is an actual device for insuring 
that enough funds are on hand for every operation. It 
can also be made into an excellent demonstration to show, 
for example, how much is available for wage payments 
and how additional funds would have to be secured or 
that they could not be easily obtained. The “equity” 
budget discloses long-term funds and expenditures. It is 
an important aid in long-term thinking and in effecting 
a proper compromise between the needs of replacement 
and expansion on the one hand, and the necessity for 
financial solvency and the apperaance of soundness on 
the other. 
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Listening Post 





Automobile expense 
allowances ¢ An AMA mem- 
ber who recently conducted a small 
survey of cents-per-mile allowances 
to employees who use their cars on 
company business reports the fol- 
lowing findings: 

Of the twelve companies reply- 
ing to the questionnaire, seven had 
flat rates. One of these allowed 5 
cents per mile; three allowed 6 cents; one, 644 cents; 
one, 7 cents and one, 7144 cents. Five companies had 
fluctuating rates, allowing 5 to 6 cents for the first 1,000 
miles of travel and decreasing the rate thereafter. (In 
most cases these allowances are for occasional rather 
than constant travel. ) 


Caleulating the expense @ A few companies 
explained in detail their methods of arriving at the rates. 
For example, one firm wrote: 


Our current reimbursement is at the rate of 6 cents per 
mile, plus any storage, parking and toll charges the indi- 
vidual may have to pay. 

Studies made to determine this rate included contacting 
other local organizations and determining what their expe- 
riences were. In addition, prior to making these outside 
contacts, we made a breakdown of what we consider normal 
operating and standing expense for a typical personal car. 


The running expenses consisted of such items as (1) 
gasoline; (2) oil and oil changes, and (3) repairs, mainte- 
nance, tires and tubes. For gasoline, we estimated that 
15 miles per gallon was a fairly reasonable mileage to ex- 
pect for city driving. On oil and oil changes, we estimated 
one quart of oil between changes and a change every 1,500 
miles. For repairs we estimated $300 every 40,000 miles. 


For standing expenses, we took our own local license 
rates, an approximation of an average insurance rate of $90 
a year, and a miscellaneous amount to cover such items as 
washing, polishing, etc., of $22 a year. A final item of de- 
preciation is also thrown in, an estimate of $200 a year. 


These figures will, of course, fluctuate widely with the 
number of miles driven annually. Calculations showed that 
at 10,000 miles our total standing expense, including depre- 
ciation, amounted to $.0332 per mile and at 20,000 miles 
to $.0166. 


If to these figures is added the $.0271, which represents 
our current running expense calculation, we find that a 
total running and standing expense figure of $.0603 is arrived 
at for an average annual mileage experience of 10,000, or 
$.0437 for an average annual mileage experience of 20,000. 


For the sake of simplification and ease in handling, we 
left the figure at 6 cents per mile for everyone, with the 
proviso that should there be a change in the cost of 
gasoline or oil, one way or the other, which would change 
the experience figures by 44 cent, the allowed rate would 
be revised accordingly. 

Prior to the first of the year, we allowed only the 6 cent 
per mile figure. At that time it was decided to include an 
allowance for parking, storage, and tolls, as these seemed to 
be the points on which most feelings of dissatisfaction 
rested. It was felt it was equitable to permit these charges 
when they occurred, rather than to increase the rate for 
everybody. 

Our experience to date with this new arrangement has 
been very favorable, and the allowance seems to be in line 
with what our surveys showed other firms are doing. It is 
more liberal than some and more conservative than others. 
(One or two allow as much as 10 cents a mile.) To be sure, 
we have not yet had occasion to lower the rate due to a 
decrease in the prices of gasoline or oil and do not know 
what the reaction may be in this event. 






JAMES O. RICE 


Another firm presents the following figures, based on 
expected travel of 15,000 miles a year, which it drew up 
after an exhaustive study in 1943: 


Fixep Costs ANNUAL ALLOWANCE 


PURINE 5500. 5.05 gn bie oe 's0.0 0,0 $300.00 
NT ah iuicloie bias Sarkis. « 17.00 
RIE eee ear 44.00 
EN iti cWasaccuuecceeise.s 60.00 
NN EE Se ee 89.00 
IN SNE IED 66 556i nica ndcesiece0dd enc $.0341 


VARIABLE Costs 


NE ERY Tae oe a am, tee $.0134 
NN i itty aias. Socies c's ecto ani .0018 
a Sores okee-b.04:555.5.054ne Ane .0010 
NN Silos a seni 4. oh oS Say ma .0020 
BE RINE 555.5 <6 0:0 sv 0c0 00.6 6.0.0 .0024 
NES 52 c.ccc es Sosa ewis .0025 
Total variable costs..............e0000. .0231 
Total Mileage Allowance............... 0572 
Eig Sirah acu scs ds'ekus teen .0028 
Rate EsTABLISHED............ .06 


“Since 1943,” this firm writes, “these factors in costs 
have been reviewed on several occasions, with the result 
that no change was indicated in the allowance. However, 
recently we have checked with other corporations to 
determine the allowances that were given, and have 
arbitrarily increased the rate to 7 cents per mile.” 


Company-owned cars ® Two of the companies 
mention that where travel exceeds a certain amount it is 
their policy to require the employee to use a company- 
owned car. In both cases, the figure is 12,000 miles 
annually. 

Another company, which had been paying 5, 6, or 7 
cents a mile (depending on the territory) to its salesmen 
reports that use of company-owned cars has brought the 
figure down to 4 cents a mile, including insurance and 
depreciation. 


Union negotiations ¢ This last company, inci- 
dentally, was involved in industry-wide negotiations with 
unionized salesmen on the matter, and the union was 
asking a flat rate of 12 cents for everyone. The final 
agreement allowed the companies the option of provid- 
ing cars or paying a flat 714 cents. 


Role-playing for testing policies ¢ Role-play- 
ing can be used in industry not only for training supervis- 
ors in human relations skills, but for testing policies. Dr. 
Alexander Bavelas, Assistant Professor of Psychology, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, pointed out at the 
Office Management Conference. 


“Get together the people who have to administer the 
policy,” Dr. Bavelas suggested, “and have them try using 
it in all sorts of special situations. You may find that thé 
policy which looks wonderful on paper is no good at all 
in practice.” Dr. Bavelas himself has used the technique 
for that purpose in a number of instances, and has found 
that it works very well indeed. 
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Activities of the 





Discussion resumes after mid-morning coffee at one of the 
Personnel Workshop Seminars, held September 28-30 at the 
Waldorf Astoria, New York, following the AMA Personnel 
Conference. Dr. Paul Pigors of M.LT. (center left) empha- 
sizes a point in his seminar on employee communication. 


200 Executives Attend 
AMA Personnel Seminars 


Two hundred personnel executives took part in AMA’s 
first Personnel Workshop Seminars, held September 28- 
30 at the Waldorf-Astoria in New York following the 
Fall Personnel Conference. Response to the meetings has 
dictated that another series be held after the Mid-Winter 
Personnel Conference in Chicago next February. Dates 
of the Mid-Winter Seminars, to be held in the Palmer 
House, will be Wednesday through Friday, February 
15-17. 

This first series of Personnel Workshop Seminars was 
initiated in a response to the repeated demand of mem- 
bers who wanted an opportunity to get comprehensive, 
practical discussions of basic personnel problems. Meet- 
ings were for small groups and under the direction of 
highly qualified discussion leaders. Each group explored 
one phase of personnel operation for the entire two and 
a half days, working with case history material and ex- 
changing practical operating experience. 

At a dinner and a luncheon meeting of the groups the 
Seminar leaders reported on the nature and trend of the 
discussions within their sessions. 

Discussion leaders for the September Workshop Sem- 
inars were: Lawrence A. Appley, President, American 
Management Association; Marvin Bower, Partner, Mc- 
Kinsey & Company; Gerry E. Morse, Director of Em- 
ployee Relations, Sylvania Electric Products Company; 
Dr. Richard S. Uhrbrock, Head of Research Department, 
Industrial Relations Division, The Procter & Gamble 
Company; H. C. Baker, Manager, Group Life Insurance 
Department, International Harvester Company; Paul 
Pigors, Associate Professor of Industrial Relations, Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology; T. O. Armstrong, 
Director, Plant Labor Relations, Westinghouse Electric 


AMA 


Corporation; Ernest de la Ossa, Director of Personnel, 
National Broadcasting Company; Randolph S. Driver, 
Assistant Manager of Industrial Relations, The Atlantic 


’ Refining Company; and A. L. Kress, New York City. 


Insurance Men to Discuss 
Gaps in Current Coverages 


AMA’s Midwest Insurance Conference, December 15- 
16 at the Drake Hotel, Chicago, will afford insurance 
buyers an opportunity to discuss with representatives of 
state supervision and the insurance companies the many 
instances in industry where no coverages are available, 
or instances where existing coverages are valueless. Dis- 
cussion will be in the form of a panel session at which 
plenty of time will be allowed for questions from the 
floor. 

Other topics scheduled for discussion at the Confer- 
ence include: In what respect is multiple underwriting 
being applied to current problems? How can the buyer 
affect the setting of rates for workmen’s compensation? 
What is good insurance buying policy in a fourth-round 
economy? How is loss prevention affecting retrospective 
rating? 

A “bread and butter” session, at which members will 
have a chance to put individual questions on crime insur- 
ance, compensation and liability, fire and boiler insur- 
ance (including U. & O.) to a panel of experts will be 
another feature. 


Labor-Management Panel 
Scheduled for Conference 


“Conflicting Areas of Union-Management Jurisdiction,” 
and their effect on production standards, will be analyzed 
at the AMA Production Conference, November 10-11, at 
the Palmer House, Chicago. Discussion will take the form 
of a panel session, in which representatives of both labor 
and management will take part. 

Speakers will be William W. Aulepp, Manager, Indus- 
trial Engineering Department, Ford Motor Company; 
William Gomberg, Director, Management Engineering 
Department, International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union; C. F. Mugridge, Labor Coordinator for the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Company and the Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Glass Company; and Neil W. Chamberlain, Director of 
Research, Labor and Management Center, Yale Univer- 
sity. John W. Riegel, Director of Industrial Relations, 
University of Michigan, will be chairman. 

A large part of the conference program will be devoted 
to cost reduction, with consideration of the possibilities 
of savings through incentive plans, statistical quality con- 
trol, better planning. Incentives for indirect workers and 
incentives for the job shop will be among the subjects 
discussed. 

Two special addresses will be “Controlling Factors in 
Economic Development” by Harold G. Moulton, Presi- 
dent, The Brookings Institution; and “Stimulating the 
Employee’s Stake in the Enterprise System,” by Denton 
K. Swartwout, President, Swartwout Company. 
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